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public which would bring quite other motives to the
support of the enterprise and win the consent of classes
who would never consent to either financial or political
jobbery. Such appeals were found in sensational asser-
tions which we had no means to verify, in phrases of
alleged patriotism, in statements about Cuba and the
Cubans which we now know to have been entirely untrue*
Where was the statesmanship of all this? If it is not
an established rule of statecraft that a statesman should
never impose any sacrifices on his people for anything
but their own interests, then it is useless to study polit-
ical philosophy any more, for this is the alphabet of it.
It is contrary to honest statesmanship to imperil the
political welfare of the state for party interests. It was
unstatesmanlike to publish a solemn declaration that we
would not seize any territory, and especially to charac-
terize such action in advance as "criminal aggression/*
for it was morally certain that we should come out of any
war with Spain with conquered territory on our hands,
and the people who wanted the war, or who consented to
it, hoped that we should do so.
We talk about "liberty" all the time in a big and
easy way, as if liberty was a thing that men could have
if they want it, and to any extent to which they want it.
It is certain that a very large part of human liberty con-
sists simply in the choice either to do a thing or to let
it alone. If we decide to do it, a whole series of conse-
quences is entailed upon us in regard to which it is exceed-
ingly difficult, or impossible, for us to exercise any liberty
at all. The proof of this from the case before us is so
clear and easy that I need spend no words upon it. Here,
then, you have the reason why it is a rule of sound states-
manship not to embark on an adventurous policy. A
statesman could not be expected to know in advance